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[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 





3MPROVED SYSTEM OF EDUCATION ESTABLISHED AT 
HAZELWOOD SCHOOL. 
a 

The system of education established at Hazelwood 
School, near Birmingham, presents to the contemplation 
a moral phenomenon of no ordinary interest. It is one 
of the boldest and most original experiments ever made 
wpon the youthful mind in any age or in: any country ; 
and we feel pretty confident that its result will be to pro- 
duce a frank, manly, intelligent, and patriotic race of 
men.® In laying before our readers the following epitome of 





® Since we wrote the foregoing article, we have met with a 
paper in the Edinburgh Review, for January last, expressly on 
this subject, from which we make the following extract, in 
proof of the fact that this system works well. The Reviewer 
gives it as the report of a very intelligent friend, who had 
inspected the whole of the Hazelwood establishment, of 
which he speaks in the following terms: —“ The most striking 
eireumstance, perhaps, is the universal cheerfulness, and the 
windly terms which they are on with the masters. I had 
abundant opportunity of satisfying myself that this was sin- 
eere. There was also an air of hearty attention to their 
business, which I never saw in any other school—no langour 
—no yawning—but all activity, and abstraction from every 
thing but.the lesson. They all seemed to go about their 
work like persons who knew their business, and had no 
doubts about success; and the frequent changes from topic 
to topic kept this degree of animation always afloat. The 
various musterings, ringing of bells, music and marching, 
which certainly in the book appear a little like trifling and 
loss of time, are in practice excellently adapted to maintain 
good order, and are all performed so rapidly, that, although 
1 was quite familiar with the description, and waz warned 
Dy the master from time to time what was going to be done, 
I ‘could not, sometimes with the closest attenuation, follow 
these movements. In a written description, it will some- 
times happen that what in fact is the work of a moment, 
and must be performed in some manner at every school, 
eceupies as much space, and is as prominently put forward, 
as the essential instruction which these mere forms are but 
the preparation for. And I think it right to state, that after 
geing the whole proceedings ofa day, I am not aware that 
any of those musterings, and other arrangements, having 
panctuality as their object, could be dispensed with without 
harm. The music consists of a band of twelve boys; their 
ipstruments are the same as those used by military bands; 
and they play extremely well. The study of music, of draw- 
ing, of fencing, and several other similar accomplishments, 
ig quite voluntary. The play hours of the boysare occupted 
partly in mere play, but chiefly in objects having some useful 
end in view. They have a printing-press of their own, and 
publish a monthly magazine, embellished with etchings on 
eopper, and lithographic prints, all executed by the boys. 
Reports of their trials are given at length—the school dis- 
edipline is can d ts of the expenditure of their 
fands are drawn up in a business-like manner, and, in short, 
the whole system is a curious eritome of real life, It is 
extremely important to remark, that all this, being quite 
gpmneral, the every-day business of their lives, produces no 
eoxeombry amongst the boys. They are not converted, as 1 
had apprehended they would be, into little men. They are 
still boya, but boys with heads and bands fully employed on 
topics they like. They were all very neatly dressed, and 
remarkably clean and tidy—all rosy and healthy looking, 
aad merry as any children eould be at home. The house is 








the system, we can assure them that we have not acted upon 
the suggestion or solicitation of any person concerned in 
the seminary: they are perfect strangers to us; and we 
understand that they have no need of the commendation 
or recommendation of the public press. he school is 
not only uniformly full, but it is with the greatest diffi- 
culty that new pupils can gain admission at any time. 
The epitome of tke mode of education practised at that 
interesting seminary will put our readers in possession of 
the mere outline of that singular and original system, 
which is marked by many peculiarities not adverted to in 
the prospectus. Amongst these is the establishment of 
a magazine, written, edited, and printed by the scholars 
themselves. We shall probably avail ourselves of an early 
opportunity to give some extracts from this little work, 
of which we have been favoured with four numbers, con- 
taining compositions in prose and verse in. English, and 
occasionally’in French. There are, besides, some very 
clever designs, drawn, etched, and printed by the pu- 
pils. In fact, this school appears to combine the utile 
dulcis and we cannot conceive a greater treat for the 
philanthropist than a visit to Hazelwood. Before we 
proceed with the subjoined epitome, we shall transcribe 
the following passage from the Liverpool Mercury, as 
expressive of our opinions of the system pursued at our 
head colleges. 

We have long been of opinion, ‘that the system of edu- 
cation pursued in some of our boasted universities, was 
calculated rather to form pedants than philosophers and 
scientific men. Too much importance is often attached to 
literary attainments, which are rather ornamental than ab- 
solutely essential ; while some useful, and even indispen- 
sible, branches of education are either imperfectly commu- 
nicated or utterly neglected.+ 

One of the most profound scholars of the day once ob- 
served of the University students, that ** their quantity of 
knowledge was the knowledge of quantity ;” and Mr. 
Campbell, the great advocate of the new London University, 





thoroughly ventilated—their library is well arranged and 
catalogued. It is managed, like every thing else, exclusively 
by the boys. Every body is allowed to propose any book for 
purchase, and the name is submitted toa committee, who 
decide.” 

+ Extract from a letter in a late Morning Chronicte on the 
neglect of Professors in their duties ut Oxford:—* As I 
have asserted above, that the public Professors here (by public, 
I mean in opposition to the private tutors of the several Col- 
leges, than whom a more pains-taking and indefatigable body, 
generally speaking, cannot be imagined) neglect most shame- 
fully their offices, a few observations are necessary to prove 
the fact. The greater number give only one lecture a Term, 
which they are doubtless obliged to do by the Statutes; and 
then, to make the farce more complete, they are, for the 
most part, delivered in Latin, so that so far from any plea- 
sure being derived from the hearing of them, or instruction 
being obtained, it may be deemed a perfect penance to attend 
them; and this is the case with even some of the most use- 
ful. Of such as are delivered but once a Term, or in Latin, 
are the following:—Natural Philosophy, Camden’s Ancient 
History, Poetry (in Latin!) Anglo-Saxon (in Latin!). Many, 


however, have not even the decency to give them at all, as 
the Regius Professors of Civil Law, Medicine, Greek, the 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, the Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy, the Laudian Professor of Arabic, the Vinerian 
Profeasor of Common Law, the Clinical Professor, Lord Al- 
moner’s Reader in Arabie, Aldrichian Professor of the Prac- 
tiee of Medigine.” 


after relating a curious circumstance of an Oxford Profes- 
sor being nonplus on the Continent for want of knowing 
French, and being relieved by a girl of fifteen who spoke 
the language, observes, ** that our boarding school girls 
receive an education in many respects more available for 
the present state of society, than the learning of university 
graduates.” 

AN SPITOME OF THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION ESTABLIGNED af 

HAZELWOOD SCHOOL. 


Drawn wp, at the request of seme teachers desirous of adopting thee 
method, wholly or in. part, 


The object of the Hazelwood system of education is to 
form active, intelligent, and honourable members of 
society. One of the principal means which have been 
taken to obtain this end, is the establishment of a form of 
government among the teachers and their pupils, by 
which the powers of the former and the rights of the latter 
are well defined, and by which a very large portion of the 
duties of the legislator and the judge devolves upon the 
pupils. 

The greater this portion, the more perfect will be the 
system. In adopting such a system, however, perfection 
should not be attempted suddenly. It may be well to 
begin by throwing the judicial part of the burden of go- 
vernment upon the shoulders of the pupils, the instructor 
enacting the laws himself. Let the next step be to rendce 
the tribunal elective at the suffrage of the boys. The 
master may now call a council of his leading pupils, and 
consult them on the framing of the laws. The council 
may soon become a representative body, and be gradually 
invested with legislative powers. The master must now, 
as a member of this committee, AND A MEMBER ONLY, 
learn to digest his proposed enactments with great care, to 
support them with ability, to receive with candour the 
suggestions of his pupils, and lastly, when he finds himself 
in a minority, to bear his disappointment with temper. 
In time, the more intelligent among the representatives 
will themselves frame a propose laws; but the master 
must not be discour » if years elapse before his pupils 
oom of the are of the INITIATIVE. 

e elections ought to recur at very short in 

month is a term of sufficient length. It pa ye 
strongly impressed on the master, that the powers of which 
we have spoken, are to be surrendered \bona fide. He 
must sedulously forbear all influence, but that of mind ; 
if his measures are carried, it should be only because they 
are more ably devised or more eloquently supported than 
those of his pupils, and not because they are the offspring 
of POWER. The merit of regulating a complicated ma- 
chine may be great; but how much greater is the praise 
of constructing a machine which has the capability of 
regulating itself! 

The foregoing outline shows, though perhaps but faint] vs 
by what means ~~ may be taught to govern themselves 
asacommunity. It remains to be seen how they may be 
led to govern themselves individually; that is, to gain 
habits of useful exertion and self-control; for no man is 
free in the true sense of the word, under whatever form of 
government he may live, until he is released from the 

wer of tyrannical habits and passions. . Much will be 
one towards this great end by the arrangements already 
proposed. Such a e of government offers induce. 
ments to those who would take a lead in the affairs of their 
little community, to cultivate and acquire such informa- 








tion manners as will make them acceptabl 
fellows. The legislator must obtain confidence in his win 
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dom, the judge in his probity and his knowledge of the 
laws, and the } d in his eo ng Then again, the 
example of these public officers, 

first places in the consideration of their constituents, is 
naturally very powerful. 

Here are generous motives offered to view; such as will 
continue to act when the school-boy has become a man, 
and they must not be counteracted by others less respecta- 
ble or lasting. 

The great evil of the common methods of education is 
the harsh coercion to which the pupil is constantly sub- 
jected. Blows, public disgrace, long imprisonment, heavy 
tasks, and scurrilous invective,—these are the means but too 
commonly adopted, for implanting, in the young mind, a 
fondness for ey Nemo of industry, virtuoys princi- 

les, honourable feelings, and a gentlemanly demeanour. 
‘an we wonder that such causes do not produce their 
intended effects? It is true, there must be punishments ; 
at least we are afraid so; but of this we are sure, that, 
under an enlightened system, they may be made very 
much less frequent and severe than can readily be con- 
ceived by those whose experience has been confined to the 
usual methods of governing young le. 

A child who is ex; to harsh discipline, cannot be 
operated upon by the higher motives. He is like the 
slave under the lash, who in time becomes almost as bru- 
tal as his master. It has been found in practice, that lit- 
tle punishment beyond a few light fines, is necessary to 
py a very high degree of oole among & large num- 

er of boys. The boys are enabled to pay their fines 
thus: they have hours of leisure, in which they are induced 
to engage in some useful employment, by a numeration, 
paid in a coinage which is received in liquidation of fines, 
and with which they also purchase various little immuni- 
ties. In the choice of occupation, each boy follows the 
direction of his own taste and judgment. 

By this arrangement, two great advan are obtained ; 
first, a mode is secured by which every boy may provide 
himself with a fund to meet the various calls which the 
heedlessness and volatility of youth are sure to render 
necessary; and, secondly, a strong motive is furnished to 


the pupil, for useful employment, at his own hours and | [ 


under his own guidance; or in other words, for taking les- 
sons in the invaluable arts of self-government and self- 
education. 

We have not for a detail of the methods employed 
in the Hazelwood system, to simplify the various branches 
of instruction, and render them acceptable to the pupil. 
The principle which has been kept in view, is, that it is 
always better for the pupil to LEARN than to be TAUGHT; 
therefore, the exertions of the instructor should be sedu- 
lously directed to induce, in the mind of the pupil, a love 
of knowledge, and the habits necessary to its acquisition. 
To accomplish this end, he will find it necessary to form 
a strict alliance with the wiLt of his pupils. To force 
information upon them in eee to their wishes, he 
will consider as labour worse than in vain. Not conquest, 
but friendship, must be the object of every endeavour. 

The means which have been found most efficacious in 
producing this desirable result, are,—first, to indul e the 
disposition inherent in man, as a gregarious animal, for 
social employment. Let every study, as far as it is prac- 
ticable, be followed in classes; by which plan, the master 
will gain the collateral advantage of economizing his own 
time. Let his pupils mancuvre with military order and 
exactness ; performing their various evolutions to the mu- 
sic of a band, chosen from those of their own body, who 
are gifted by nature with the requisite powers for acquir- 
ing the art. The spirit, the regularity, and the saving of 
time and of temper, which will flow from this arrange- 
ment, will amply reward the teacher for all his labour in 
deilling his young performers. Thenext care of the teacher 
should be, that pupil is left to encounter no dif. 
ficulty 90 great as to create disgust ; and here, social study 
will be peculiarly advantageous, as it gives the teacher an 
excellent nity for marking the opcrations of the 

pil's mind, and thus adapting his task to his powers. 
Sitagth and clearness in the impressions conveyed to the 
mind of the Pupil, will have great effect in creating and 
enhancing his of knowledge; and no means ought to 
be despised which promote this important end. We can 
only mention one, which is too often overlooked by 
teachers; and that is, to address the senses of the pupils, 
whenever it is practieable. Let them feel the various 
weights, and sce the different measures, of which the wri- 
ters on arithmetic make use; let their garden be stored 
with the plants of which they read, and their library with 
drawings or models of such objects of interest as cannot 
themselves be . : 

Finally, let The teacher omit no opportunity of showing 
his pupils the utility of the in which they have 
obtained. Let those, for instance, who are sufficiently ad- 


holding as they do the | and 





vanced in their mathematical studies and in the art of 
drawing, make surveys, and reduce them carefully to maps 
8. 


_ Such is the outline of the Hazelwood system of educa- 
tion; and the teacher who may feel tempted to adopt its 
oom will at least have this security, that he will not be 
tawn into the arduous, if not b task, of reducing 
to practice an untried theory of the closet : he may rest 
assured, that scarcely any thing is here proposed but what 
has been accomplished by others, and is at this moment 
in full and successful operation. 
We cannot hope that the outline here given will suffice 
to enable a teacher to adopt the whole of the Hazelwood 
system of education, without further information on the 
subject ; such information, however, may be obtained from 
a work entitled ** Plans for the Government and liberal 
Instruction of boys in large numbers,” or more completely, 
from a visit to the school itself, which, except in the vaca- 
tions, from about the middle of June to near the end of 
July, and from the middle of December to that of Ja- 
nuary, is at all times open to the inspection of intelligent 
visitors. 
October, 1823. 


Che Drama. 


THE SPANIARDS IN DENMARK, 
4 COMEDY, IN THREE Days, 








(Continued from our last.) 


a 

ScENE 2.—Saloon in the Inn of the Three Crowns. 

Marquis de la Romana {walking up and down with an 
air of anxiety ; he looks at his watch|. He should have 
arrived here an hour ago.—I cannot sit still.—Probably 
I_ may discover something from this window [opens it.] 
No, not a boat upon the sea. As far as the sight can 
reach, there is nothing to be seen but waves—still waves ; 
not a single black k to give me a glimmering of ho 
walks about}. They have probably been deterred by the 
bad weather. On the cee that is the moment they 
should have chosen. Even if I could be sure that they 
had not embarked. The sloop is going out to sea. Ah! 
I see I shall be kept in torture here another day. How- 
ever, ‘* No matter how unfavourable the weather may be,”’ 
the Admiral says in his letter, ‘* you shall hear from me.” 
I feel as if I were burning !—What! If, notwithstanding 
their passports, they should have been stopped by the 
coast-guards? And should they not have taken the pre- 
caution to conceal their despatches ?—Oh, my head is split- 
ting!—I should prefer a thousand times finding myself 
in the midst of balls on a field of battle, than shut up in 
a room waiting for this boat, without being able to acce- 
lerate its arrival a single instant. 

Don Juan | behind the scenes). Lorenzo, unsaddle the 
mare! The weather is too bad to let me think of goin 
out [enters]. To the devil with this country of fogs an 
rain!—Ah, General! I kiss your Excellency’s ds, 
Not yet tired of looking out of that window since I 

uitted you. Tell me, have you reckoned how many waves 
there are in the Belt ? 

Marquis. Don Juan, what do you think of this country ? 

Don Juan. I look upon it as the anti-chamber of pur- 

ry; and I hope that, in the other world, the years I 
have passed here will be deducted from those during 
which I am destined to be roasted in expiation of my sins. 

Marquis |aside]. No boat can now live in the sea.— 
I hope they have not quitted the vessel. 

Don Juan {continuing}. It is always raining here, un- 
less when it snows. All the women here are red-haired : 
never a hand’s-breadth of blue in the sky. nor a little foot, 
nor a dark eye in the whole island. Oh! Spain, Spain! 
when shall I again see your basquinas, your delicate little 
shoes, your black eyes, sparkling like carbuncles ! 
Marquis. Don Juan, is it only the black eyes and the 
little feet of Spain that make you desirous to return there ? 
— Do you wish I should speak seriously to 

ou 
Marquis. Yes, if you were capable of entertaining a 
serious idea. 
Don Juan. If you were not my General, I should tell 
you a very grave reason for my wishing to see Spain again. 
Marquis. Speak your mind freely. 
Don Juan. You'll — not to put me under arrest ? 
Marquis. Still, still jesting. ‘ 
Don Juan. You wish for something serious? Well, 
then—if I wish to return to Spain, it is for the purpose of 
finding myself face to face with her oppressors; it is to 
plant the standard of liberty in Gallicia; it is to die there 





ye [pressing his hand}. Don Juan, I did not know 
you till now. Under this appearance of frivolity you 
the heart of a true Spaniard. It is to that heart, 

Juan, that I wish to confide a secret worthy of its 
sympathy. Although not loaded with chains, we are as 
much prisoners in this island as if shut up in an immense 
dungeon. Here there is a numerous army of auxiliaries 
watc ing Us At the other side of the Belt is the army 
of the Prince de Ponte Corvo, which, in a few days, might 
join the Germans and Danes, and exterminate us. But 
this sea which shuts us out from our native land, this 


sea— 
Enter MADAME DE COULANGES, MADAME DE Toure 

VILLE, the Host, and a Waiting-maid. Dow Juaw 

observes them, and the Marquis goes to the window. 

Host. This is the assembly-room, so you will have only 
the lobby to cross: the most respectable families of the 
place meet here every evening. General la Romana occu- 
pies at present the greater part of that wing of the house 
where your apartment is. You see it would be impossible 
to find a better frequented hotel. The noble circle of the 
town hold their oe parties here. 

Madame de Tourville. This is quite delightful. 

Madame de Coulanges. Louisa, see the luggage taken 
to our apartments. 

Madame de Tourville. 1 shall go with you, I wish to 
learn how to find my way through the house.—[J2 a low 
voice to Madame de Coulanges.| Come, be firm, you are 
now in presence of the enemy; a inning is of 
O" Madame de Coulanges, Very well—Lafectin 

‘adame ‘oulanges. well—[ affecting surprise 
—— say e come one here. ; +a wit: 3 

‘ost. It is the General, of whom e to and 
his fist Aide-de.Camp. nay r “pes 

lon Juan. » your Excellency, what good fortune 
hes fallen upon us. There are real Andalusian ; 
I hope to bereaved ! Leinacad 

arquis. Don Juan, come hither— 

Host. Most Noble Marquis, a French lady who is about 
to become your neighbour—Madame de Co pl 
Madame, this is General la Romana, and Colonel Don 
Juan Diaz. 

Madame de Coulanges [to the Host}. So you undertake 
to procure me a servant ? 

‘ost. I shall go this instant to seek for one; excuse me 

for leaving you; without doubt these gentlemen will feel 
a pleasure— 
Don Juan. Madame, it is our duty, as the older lod- 
gers, to do the honours of this poor house. Be kind 
enough to take.a seat. It can only, Madame, be a ship. 
wreck that has driven you into this cursed island. Fore 
long time back I bave been praying to Heaven for one, 
but I did not hope it would have sent a— 

Madame de Coulanges. Pardon, Colonel, your prayers 
have not been heard, for I arrived here yesterday by the 
packet-boat; and, though I cannot boast of much cou 
yet I had not a single moment’s fear. In looking at 
ro gg I congratulate myself at having crossed yes- 
terday. 

Marquis. Don Juan— 

Don Juan. You speak Spanish so well, Madame, that 
I must consider you a countrywoman. You have taken 
compassion upon us unfortunate exiles. 

Madame de Coulanges. No, Sir, I am not a Spaniard, 
but I have lived a considerable time in your fine country. 
Don Juan. From your excellent accent, and particu. 
larly from the brilliancy of your eyes, and the smallness 
of your foot, I should ha¢e sworn you were an Andalu- 
sian. Is it not so, your Excellency? should you not have 
iMfademe de Coulangen, And T, jaaging fi 

‘adame oulanges. And I, judging from your com- 
pines, should have taken you for ze Parigan, You 

ave said but three words to me, and each is a compliment. 
I must warn you that I do not like them. 
Don Juan. Ah, Madame, you must pardon me; it is 
so long a time since I have seen a pretty 

Marquis. Don Juan, I wish to speak with you in my 
own room. j [ Exit. 
Madame de Coulanges. The General appears to have 
something to y fy you. 

Don Juan. Oh! let him wait; I shall not quit a youn 
and charming woman 2 ee ee talk of barracks and 

ardhouses with an old General. May we hope, Ma- 
lame, to enjoy fr presence for any length of time ? 
Madame de Coulanges. 1 do not know. On the death 
of my husband I quitted Poland, and wait here for my 
uncle, who is to join your division of the army. 

Don Juan. A military man ? 

Madame de Coulanges. He is Colonel of 

Don Juan. And the number of his regiment 

Madame de Cou aside}. I tremble. [4lond.J 





af I cannot live, live in freedom there. 
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Don Juan. Ah! it is Colonel*Durand, with whom I 
have served. But his regiment was in Holstein, and he 
set out some time back for Spain. : . 

Madame de Coxlanges. My uncle’s name is Tourville ; 
but he is at present, f believe, attached to the staff. He 
formerly commanded that regiment, or probably I mis- 
take the number. eral 

Don Juan. You quitted Spain before the invasion— 
[correcting himself'|—before the French entered Spain ? 

Madame de Coulanges. Yes, Sit.—-The French are 
heartily detested in Spain at present. ‘alton 

Don Juan. Such natives as you, Madame, are loved in 
every country; and I am certain that our rebels, as you 


emn— 

ou Voice behind the scenes.] They are lost! they are pow 
in the current ! 

Don Juan. Oh, God! some unfortunate persons suffer- 
ing shipwreck ! [They go to the window. 

Madame de Coulanges. Oh! see that boat below there, 
with three men in it! Heavens! what an enormous 
wave! 

Don Juan. They will be dashed to pieces on the rocks ! 
if aid be not given them; but it appears nv one dare ven- 


ture. 

Madame de Coulanges. Oh, if I were a man! 

Don Juan. 1 shali go myself. . 

Madame de Coulanges. Stop, stop, Sir! you are run- 
ning to your ruin! Stop, I entreat you. 

Don uan. No, no; I cannot remain unconcerned when 
I see my fellow-creatures in danger of perishing. 

Madame de Coulanges. But you are not a sailor. Stop, 
in the name of Howes! Sir; you can only perish along 
with them. Stop, Sto 
[She catches hold of his cloak, which Don Juan leaves in 

her hands, and rushes out. Marquis enters.) 

Marquis. What's the matter ?—why this tumult ? 

Madame de Coulanges. Alas! Sir; your Aide-de-Camp— 

Marquis. Well? a fe 4 

mM de Coulanges. He rushed out—in spite of me. 

Marquis. Where is he? 

Madame de Coulanges. See, see him !—Alas! 

Marquis. Don Juan! Don Juan! : 

Madame de Coulanges. Good God! What a frightful 
tempest !—and their boat is so small. 

‘Marguts at the window]. Here, my brave fellows; 
take this purse, and hasten to stop that boat from pro- 
ceeding ; those in it are going to certain death—go! 

Madame de Coulanges. Alas! the danger is so great, 
that they dare not accept it on that condition. 

Marquis. How, cowards !—Will you let your comrades 
thus perish in your sight? Ah! my eyes grow dim; I 
can bn longer distinguish any thing: tell me, do you still 
see him 

Madame de Coulanges. Yes, still—they are now bent 
down upon their oars. : ee 
Marquis. Great God! will you let him fall a victim to 

nerosity ? 

lademe de Coulanges. Ah! they are now covered by 
the waves—Mercy, mercy ! dull, a 

—" No. Don Juan’s boat is still visible—but the 
others— 


a i fights de a. I ar tear myself away from 
is fri spacer, it kills me. | 
Marquis. Heavens ! he has disappeared! _— 
M de Coulanges. I can no longer see his red sash! 
——_ Unfortunate! What can I say to his mother ? 
Madame de Coulanges. My eyes are blinded with tears 
—every thing appears to turn round. [She falls upon the 
window scat 


seat. 

Marquis. He is dead! he is dead! Ah! his poor mo- 
ther, who confided him to me. [He runs about like a 
madman. After a few moménts cries are heard from be- 
hind the anal There they are! there they are! 

Marquis. They are saved !—I see him !—Don Juan !— 
Don Juan !—-Madame—he is saved ! 

Madame de Coulanges. How !=Is he not dead ? 

gt wee There is their boat ! they have picked up the 
men belonging to the other--one effort more, Don Juan! 

Madame de Coulanges. | Waving her handkerchicf.| 
Courage, _brave young man! You were not destined to 

ie here 
Marquis. Hold fast the rudder, Don Juan. One wave 


mo! ! 
Madame Coulanges. Ah! I can bear no more. 
| Throws herself upon a 
Marquis. Don Juan ! Juan! [Cries from behind 
the scene.| They are saved ! 
M . Good—this one breaker more—it is the last— 
Victory !--they reach the shore—I shall die of joy !-Ma- 


© The tragic death of the brave and unfortunate Porlier is 
known to every one. 
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dame, Madame, come and see him oe in his arms 

the being he has saved. Is not that cou [Goes out. 

Madame de Coulanges. This, then, is that Don Juan! 
Miserable woman that I am! I expected to have met a 
fop--and I find a hero—ah ! how different is he from the 
man my imagination pictured forth. 

Enter Don Juan, bearing in WaLuis in a state of in- 
sensibility, the MaRQquis, MaDAME DE TOURVILLE, 
the Host, and WalTERS. 

Don Juan. Praise to God! How I rejoice having 
learned to swim !—ah ! you here, Madame—may I entreat 
you to give us a little room ? 
wa Take care of the sofa—put this napkin under 

im. 

Don Juan. A pesiiy time to think about your sofa. 
Lay him down gently 
P arquis [Embracing him.] My son! my dear Don 

uan : 

Host | To the Waiters.] Go and warm a bed, while I 
fetch a physician. | Goes out. 

Don Juan. |To Madame de Coulanges.] 1 dare say 
you have salts about you—no pretty woman is without 


them. 

Madame de Coulanges. 1 will fetch some. [Goes out. 

Don Juan. He must recoverhe was so very short a 
time under water—Look, your Excellency, under this 
coarse waistcoat, what a fine frilled shirt !—For a Nor- 
wegian fisherman, this is sufficiently elegant. 

‘arquis. [In a low voice.] Be silent. . 

Don Juan. And why so? Rub his temples at your side, 
and the palm of his hand—How firmly he keeps them 
closed upon his breast !—ah, ah! a little box attached to 
aribbon. This tells a love tale, or the devil run away 
with me. 

Madame de Tourville. Let us see. 

Marquis | Taking the bor.| Attend to the man! 

Madame de Coulanges | Enters with a smelling-bottle.] 
Here it is; ah! he begins to breathe—Mother, hold up 
his head. 

Wallis, Where am 1? 

Don Juan. Amongst friends, comrade. Well, how are 
you now ? 

Wallis | Putting his hands to his neck.| My box ? 

Don Juan. It is quite safe—The Marquis dela Romana 
has it—He will restore it to you—so let your mind be at 
ease, and drink what is offered to you. 

Wallis. The Marquis ?— 

Don Juan. Here, swallow this cordial. 

Fs ae Let him be put into the bed of Pedro, my 
valet. 

Don Juan [To Madame Coulanges.| Look, Madame, 
upon this poor sailor—you see in him the model of lovers 
—He kept closely prest to his breast a little box, which the 
Marquis has just taken, and which contains the portrait 
of a woman that his Excellency is going to show to us. 

Marquis. Don Juan, you should have a little more re- 
spect for the secrets of the young man. 

Don Juan. Ah, 80 be it; but for the trouble I have had, 
he must let me see, some day or other, whether she is 
pretty or not. 

allis. Where is he who saved me ? 

Al. There he is. 

Wallis. Give me your hand, Sir. 

Don Juan. Come, comrade, try and get a little sleep ; 
and afterwards, to make you forget all the salt water you 
have drunk, I shall make you empty a bottle of genuine 
Sherry, that shall put the iite-blood into your heart again. 
| Wallis is led out, accompanied by all except Don Juan 

and Madame de Coulanges. 

Madame de pore ir———Oh Sir! how— 

Don Juan. I would give I know not how much to see 
that portrait. 

‘adame de ~~ a How shall I find words to ex- 
press my admiration 

Don Juan. It is quite uncalled for—nothing was more 
simple for any one who could swim so well as I do—any 
one in my place would have done as much; but what is 


really singular is, that I never dived so well before. | i 


What extraordinary force one finds in moments like these. 
Madame de Co s. Oh Sir, Sir!———-I. cannot speak 
as I would wish. I—{—Let me embrace you. 
Don Juan. God be praised! I wish there was a ship- 
wreck every day in the year under my windows.—But 
apropos, Madame, there were three persons in the boat we 


ae ashore, 
ladame de Coulanges. [Emi him again.| There 


—Oh I am a silly y—but never in my | rous efforts. 


—and again. 

life have I been so affected. She weeps. 
Don Juan. What is the matter? You me— 
You have become paler than our drowned man. 
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Don Jucn. Ah, but where is my coat? I left it behind 
me in your hands, like the chaste J > 

Madame de Coulanges. Be careful of yourself.—-Go and 
change your clothes immediately—I entreat you. 

Don Juan. First permit me to conduct you to your 
apartment ;—and may I to be allowed wands to 
call ard know how you are 

Madame de Coulanges. Oh yes! Sir.—At all times. 


[She goes out, leaning upon Juan’s arm, 
hief to her eyes.| 
Don Juan. | Re-entering alone.| Here is an intrigue well 


begun.—A man drawn out of the water, and a secret to 
learn.—This certainly is something to make the day pass 
agreeably.—She is a devilish pretty woman though, and 
appears to have an excellent disposition.—There is nothing 
T love so much as your frank and sincere people who carry 
their hearts upon their lips. Oh, faith, it is time for me 
to change, for I feel the cold beginning to strike. 

He is going out when the Marquis enters. 

Marquis. We are now alone, Don Juan.—You are @ 
brave Spaniard, and I will open my heart to you. 

Don Juan. Speak, General, I am frying with impatience 
[aside] and dying with cold. 

Marquis. you know whom you have saved ? 

Don Juan. A fisherman—probably a smuggler ! 

Marquis. An K officer, the Lieutenant of the 
Royal ge, sent by the Admiral on the station, with 
whom I have been in correspondence for some time back. 

Don Juan. { und d—bravo—I see it all—by St. 
Jago, this is delightful! And this honest Admiral. will 
whisk us out of this devil of an island ! 

Marquis. And take us back to old Spain. 

Don Juan. Spain! Ob, my beloved country, I shall 
then again see you ! 

Marquis. And defend her, Don Juan! 

Don Juan. And die for her! for liberty! Oh, death 
will appear sweet to me upon the soil of Spain ! But how 
the devil shall we spirit away our division ? 

Marquis. All my soldiers will follow me,—every thing 
is arranged, the English fleet will cast anchor in the bay 
before the Prince can run hither with his Frenchmen to 
hinder our design. 

Don Juan. As to the foreigners who govern the island 
with us— 

Marquis. We have arms in our hands. 

Don Juan. And shall make use of them.—Viva.—But, 
confusion, this project interferes a little with my new 
miforgok te it possible, Ton Juan, that h 

arqu . &8 t > uan, tl ou can har- 
bour such ideas in such a moment ? . 

Don Juan. And why not? The country first, and 
afterwards, a little love x way of recreation. 

Marquis. | Smiling.] You are a mad-cap, but a brave 

ellow, and in a short time I shall put your zeal to the 


proof. 

Don Juan. That is all I ask.—You shall see that though 
I am sometimes too much given to hter, yet never 
shall I forget my honour or my country for a flirtation. 

Marquis. I am sure of it, my gallant boy.—Recollect, 
that if the winds do not change in a few days, we shall 
have quitted our prison. 

Don Juan. You transport me with joy.—Apropos, how 
farstenguis hanks to you, he bas been enabled to 

farquis. to you, he ena to gi 

me pot gaedt information. You must accompany fim 
on board, and bring me back the Admiral’s instruc- 
tions. 

Don Juan. Dispose of me as think proper. It was 
without doubt the Admiral’s letters that he had hung 
i ike his mistress’s 


become insensible.—Did you 
or the first word he uttered was an inquiry after his 
x 


i 
L 
: 


own sake.—If, 
Homer, let us 


grateful. 


be 
END OF THE FIRST Da, 











Madame deC #. Oh! Sir,—it is nothing —But 
1 cannot keep myself from weeping.—Fool that I'am ! 


(Te be continued.) 
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Although the following ode was published , in the 
Monthiy Magazine in the year 1797, we conceive our- 
selves justified in claiming it as original in the Kaleidoscope, 
for a reason which we shall explain. {[t was written by 
an amiable and excellent young gentleman, of this town, 
beloved by all who knew him, for the simplicity of his 
manners, the goodness of his heart, and his enthusiastic 
love of science, to which he fell prematurely a sacrifice. — 
He was very young when he wrote this ode, which he sent 
to the editor of the Munthly Magazine, with the name of 
William Smith, Liverpool, April 6, 1797, affixed to it— 
The editor, erroneously ascribing it to Mr. William 
Sythe, of Liverpool, author of English Lyrics, who was 
a well known contributor to his magazine, accordingly 
gives it in the 4th volume of that work, under the name 
ef William Smythe. The real author never claimed it ; 
although in a review of the works of William Smythe, 
which appeared soon afterwards, this very ode to the Sky- 
hark was very favourably mentioned. 


<a 


ODE TO THE SKY-LARK. 


Sweetest warbler of the skies, 

Soon as morning's purple dyes 

O’er the eastern mountains float, 
Waken'd by thy merry note, 

Thro’ the fields of yellow corn, 

‘That Mersey’s winding banks adorn, 
Or green meads | gaily pass, 

And lightly brush the dewy grass. 


1 love to hear thy matin lay 
And warbling wild notes die away; 
llove to mark thy upward flight, 
Aud see thee lessen from my sight: 
Then, ended thy sweet madrigal, 
Sudden, swift, 1 see thee fall, 
With wearied wing, and beating breast, 
Near thy chirping younglings' nest. 


Ab ! who that hears thee carol free 
Thoee jocund notes of liberty, 
And sees thee, independent, soar, 
With gladsome wing, the blue sky o'er, 
ba wiry cage would thee restrain, 
To pant for liberty in vain! 
And pee thee ‘gainst thy prison grate 
Thy little wings indignant beat, 
Aad peck and flutter round and round 
Thy narrow, lonely, hated bound, 
And yet not ope thy prison door, 
‘To give thee liberty once more! 


None! none! but he whose vicious eye 
Tae charms of nature can't enjoy ; 
Wao doses those sweet hours away 
When thou begin’st thy merry lay; 
And since bis lazy limbs refuse 
Tye tread the meadow’s morning dews, 
And there thy early wild notes hear, 
Me keeps thee lonely prisoner. 
Not such am I, sweet warbler; no, 
For should thy strains as sweetly dow, 
As sweetly flow, as gaily sound, 
Withiu thy prison's wiry bound, 
As when thou svar’st with lover's pride, 
And pour'st thy wild notes far and wide, 
Yet still depriv’d of every scene, 
Tae yeliow lawn, the meadow green, 
The hawthorn bush besprink’'t with dew, 
The skyey lake, the mountain blue, 
Not half the charms thoud’st have for me, 
As ranging wide at Liberty. 


Anorpeel, Apru 6, 1797, WILLIAM SMITH. 








TO 
—_ 


The lyre which now I tune to thee 
For many a year neglected hung, 
Forgotten as it well might be, 
Each chord was broken or unstrung; 
And if, perchance, some idle hour, 
I secretly essayed ita power, 
So harsh and jarring seem'd to me 
The sounds it gave, there ne'er could be 
A ruder piece of minstrelsy : 
And as I néer could hope to bring 
Its rvugh tones into harmony, 
Methought ‘twere better far to fling 
Such weak and tuneless lyre away. 





Yet once, all tremblingly, I brought 
That lyre, and tun’d it at thy bower, 
And whether it that noment caught 
A portion of melodious power, 
More than ere then had mark’d its flow, 
Or whether twas thy charms that fir'd, 
And bid me then more boldly throw 
My hand its wilder’d chords along, 
I know not, but I felt inspired; 
Its tones appeared more full and strong; 
Proudly I tun’d its chords to song; 
And as thou kindly seem’d to be 
Pleas’d with its humble melody, 
And lighten'd by thy cheering smile 
The minstrel’s fears, the minstrel’s toil, 
1 vow'd my little lyre should-be 
Thenceforward dedicate to thee. 
Thou first call’d forth its master tone, 
Its cords vibrate for thee alone; 
And, though 'tis but a luwly one, 
Yet still, perchance, it may have power 
To while away the lonesome hour. 


Liverpool, July 18, 1825. AMATOR. 
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THE EDITOR AND HIS SATURDAY PAPER. 


[Imitated from the German of Korner.) 


“ Thou offspring of my fertile brain, 
Embryo of patience, toil, and pain, 
Why dost thou growl in angry strain 

And filthy words? Hurrah!” 


** A penman base attacks my fame, 

A witless cur assails my name, 

On him I'll hurl dismay and shame 
For ages hence. Hurrah !* 


“ Who is it moves thy deadly ire? 
What fills thy gentle breast with fire? 
Why do the furies thee inspire, 

Child of my soul? Hurrah !” 


* A sever'd (7, in bright disguise, 

Assassin-like, before my eyes, 

Flite, as a meteor, through the skies, 
In bloody blaze. Hurrah !* 


*‘Oh! fear not thou that typic paw, 
*Twas but a harmless shade you saw, 
' Phere is no dagger in that claw 
To scare thee thus. Hurrah!” 


*¢Oh! think not so. I saw the hand 
Hold in its grasp a blazing brand; 
It wav'd it o’er me; but I'll stand 

Its fiery wrath. Hurrah !" 


“Bravo! my friend, I still am thine; 

Again my matchless pen shall shine 

Tv shield thee: for thy glory’s mine— 
My only hope. Hurrah !” 


“ Then let me forth to crush the knave, 
That would o’erwhelm the wise and brave, 
1 long to stifle in the grave 

That sever'd hand. Hurrih!” 


Liverpoot, ZELIA. 


A DISCOURSE, 
DBLIVERED BY A COLLEGE TUTOR AT A 6UPPBR PARTY, 
auLy 1, 1825. 
(From the Morning Chronicle.) 


Ye Dons and ye Doctors, ye Provosts and Proctors, 
Who are paid to monopolize knowledge, 

Come, make opposition, by vote and petition, 
To the radical infidel College; ___ 

Come, put forth your powers, in aid of the towers, 
Which boast of their Bishops and Martyrs; 

And arm all the terrors of privileged errors, 
Which live by the wax of their charters. 


4 

Let Mackintosh battle with Cannino and V, 
Let Brovcuam be a friend to the Niggers, 

Burpett cure the nation’s misrepresentations, 
And Hume make a figure in figures; 

But let them not babble of Greek to the rabble, 
Nor teach the mechanics their letters; 

The labouring classes were born to be asses, 
And not to be aping their betters. 


"Tis a terrible crisis for Camand for Isis; 
Fat butchers are learning dissection; 

And looking-glass makers become sabbath-breakers 
To study the rules of reflection; 


Sin ?. and six. no sin can be sweeter, 
Are taught to the pour uf both sexes, » 4 
And weavers and spinners jump up from their dinners 
To flirt with their y’s and their x’s. 


Chuckfarthing advances the doctrine of chances, 
In spite of the staff of the beadle; 

And menders of breeches, between the long stitches 
Write books on the laws of the needle; 

And chandlers all chatter of luminous matter, 
Who communicate none to their tallows; 

And rogues get a notion of the pendulum’s motioa 
Which is only of use at the gallows. 


The impurest of Attics read pure Mathematics, 
The gin-shops are turn’d into cloisters; 
A Crawrorp next summer will fill you your rummes, 
A CoPLesToNE open your oysters: 
The bells of Old Bailey are practising gaily 
The erudite tones of St. Mary’s; 
The Minories any day will rear a KeNnnepy, 
And Bishopsgate blossom with Arry’s. 


The nature of granites, the tricks of the planeta, 
The forces of steams and of gases, 

The engines mechanical, the long words botanical, 
The ranging of beetles in classes, 

The delicate junctions of symbols and functions, 
The impossible roots of equations— 

Are these proper questions for Ceckney digestions, 
Fit food for a Cit’s lucubrations? 


The eloquent pages of time-hallowed sages, 
Embalmed by some critical German, 

Old presents from Bruck1us, new features from Monoxews, 
The squabbles of Porson with HERMANN; 

Your Alphas and Betas, your Canons of Metres, 
Your infinite powers of Particles, 

Shall these and such like work, make journeymen strike work, 
And 'prentices tear up their articles? j 


But oh, since fair Science will cruelly fly hence, 
To smile upon vagrants and gipsies, 
Since knights of the hammer must handle their grammer, 
And nightmen account for eclipses, 
Our handicraft neighbours shall share in our labours, 
If they leave us the whole of the honey; 
And the sansculotte catiff shall start for the plate, if 
He puts in no claim to plate-money.* 


Ye Halls on whose Dais the Don of to-day is 
To feed on the beef and the benison, 

Ye Common-room glories, where beneficed Tories 
Digest their belief and their venison, 

Ye duels scholastic, where quibbl tie 
Are asserted with none to confute them, 

Ye grave Congregations, where frequent taxations 
Are settled with none to dispute them ; 


Far hence be the season, when radical treason 
Of port and of puddings shall bilk ye; 
When the weavers aforesaid shall taste of our boar’ehead, 
The silk-winders swallow our silky; 
When the mob shall eat faster than any Vice-Master, 
The watermen try to out-tope us; . 
When Campsg.t shall dish up a bow! of our Bishop, 
Or Brovauam and Co. cope with our Copus ! 








* Plate-money—a contribution paid by young men of rank 
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i The Weauties of Chess. 





+ Ludimus effigicm belli” .......0000.V IDAs 


SOLUTION I. TO GAME LIV. 


‘4. b. Pawn..--G—5 


(Q 5. b. King -- 
6 b King .-- 


‘The white to move, and to checkmate in seven moves. 





White. Black. 
"2 Queen ....F—6+4- (a) 1 King .- -H—6 
2 Queen ....H—44+ 2 King ....G—7 
3 Queen ....D—4+ (6) 3 King ....H—6 
4 Queen ....F—4+-- (c) 4 King ....G—7 
5 Queen ....E—5-+4- (d) 5 King ....H—6 
6 Castle .... H—5 6 Pawn ....H—5 
7 Queen ....F—6+4-Mare. 
H ta)b. King--G8 
2. w. Queen E 674 
be King: -G J, Or sesseseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees b. King--H8 
S..w. Queen E 54 3. w. Queen E 534 
b. King--H6, or-» »b. King.-G8 b. King. -G8 
4. w. Castle H 5)4 4. w. Queen B 84 4. w. Queen B 8)4 
b. Pawn H 5 b. King. -G7 b. King. -G7 
&. w. Queen F 64 5. w. Queen F 84 & w. Queen F 84 
{ MATE. Mars. Mare. 
Wb. King--G8 
4. w. Queen D 54 
be Kings-G 7, OF sees eeeseeercceeessenee b. King...H 8 
& w. Queen E 54 ‘ 5. w. Queen E 534 
b. King..H6, or-- b. King:-G7 b. King--G8 
6. w. Castle H 5)4 6. w. Queen B 8 6. w. Queen B 84 
b. Pawn HS o. King -G7 b. King--G7 
>} w. Queen F 64 7. w. Queen F 84 7, Ww. Queen F8 }4 
TB. Mars. Mars 


G—8 
G—7 


[No. Lv.] 





Black. 


5. w. Queen. -G—5}4 Marts. 


6. w. Queen. -B. 
7. we Queen: - F—84 Marz. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
[From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Toermo-| thermo-| xtreme | state of 
Beremeter. {| meter 8| meter | during the Remarke. 
morning.| oon. Night. | Wind. 
Jul : 
is 29 80/| 64 O| 69 20; 61 O} S.W. |Cloudy. 
*14 129 86; 68 0} 76 O| 64 20/ S.E. |Fair. 
15 |} 29 80| 70 20| 76 20| 68 20 W. |Fair. 
16 {30 17| 71 20! 76 0} 66. O| N.W. |Fair. 
17 {30 16; 70 O| 77 20| 64 20; N.W. |Fair. 
18 | 30 12/| 70 20; 83 O|} 65 O| S.E. |Fair. 
19 (30 15; 74 Oj 84t O! 72$20 E._ |Fair. 

















*fwo o'clock, Thermometer 80 20—Nine in the even- 


me 16. 
Highest temperature this year. 
$ This is the hig 


@ the highest temperature, as the extreme during 
night, I have ever seen recorded 
Jamaica, the extreme durin 
Mentha, from 66 to 7&. 


in Great Britain. 
ig night averages, in the — | 


| latility and a rich vein of humour, they are no less mark- 


dated from a green-shop.—Who shall say that the age is 


has but a few years to live, in the blaze of passion of feel- 
ing, would fain taste all that he conceives 
an 
mind, refined by education and the best society—birth 
and fortune are disregarded by him, though 
the advantages of both; he would not cultivate the friend- 
ane, one, who, being without them, should be allured 
to 


clergyman, and native of Jamaica :-—** A man dat's bon 
ob woman, hab no long time to lib; he trouble ebery day 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


NO. IX. 

Mecwanics’ MaGazine. Volumes I. II. III, each in 
boards, illustrated by several hundred engravings. 
This meritorious publication, so truly designated by 
Dr. Birkbeck as ** the most valuable gift which the hand 
of science ever presented to the artisan,” continues to 
maintain the same high character for originality and_use- 
fulness which gained for it all at once so unexampled a 
circulation. It was the ** Mechanics’ Magazine” which 
first proposed to teach science to mechanics; and invited 
mechanics to lend their aid to men of science. It chose 
for its labours an extensive field of original and valuable 
talent, which had hitherto yielded little or nothing; be- 
cause neither was that talent properly cherished, nor any 
means taken of gathering in its fruits when ripe. It made 


Great Britain and Ireland, and so promptly and ably has 
that appeal been answered, that we may safely assert, there 
is a larger portion of new matter from new thinkers in the 
three volumes of the Mechanics’ Magazine now before 
the public, than is to be found in any other publication of 
the present times. , 

The Editor states, in the preface to his third volume, 
(which is embellished with a very striking likeness of Mr. 
Brougham, admirably engraved on steci) that ** the aps 
probation bestowed on his labours has not been confined 
to any one class of men in the country ;”’ for that men of 
all parties, including ** the very foremost in station as well 
as in talent,” have borne flattering testimony that the 
** Mechanics’ Magazine” has ** done the state some ser- 
vice.” We have heard that among those of ** foremost 
station” who have approved it most, are the Secretary of 
State for the Home Eocemen. and the President of the 
Board of Trade—nothing less, indeed, was to be expected 
from men of their enlightened views, and from such pa- 
trons as they have shown themselves of the arts of peace, 
which it is the pride of this work to promote. _ 
This deservedly popular Work is continued in Weekly 
Numbers and Monthly Parts, and we feel pleasure in ex- 
pressing our wishes for its lasting and increasing circulation. 


Chit What. 


Mental Reservation.—Although the lower orders of the 
Irish are famous for a species of ready wit, mingling vo- 








ed by a quaintness of expression and a mental reservation, 
calculated to gain time and evade inquiry, or having that 
brought home to them which they wish to avoid: of this 
last complexion is Shelah's answers to a county ian 
—** What’s gone of your husband, Shelah ?”—** What’s 

one of him, your honour’s worship; faith, and he’s gone 
flead.”—** Ay, pray what did he die of ?”—* Die of, 
your honour ; he died of a Tuesday.”—*+I don’t mean 
what day of the week, but what complaint.”—** Oh! com- 
plaint, your honour ; faith and its himself did not get time 
to complain.”—Oh, oh! ay, he died suddenly”—* Ra- 
ther that way, your worship.”==** Did he fall down in a 
fit?’ (No answer from Shelah.) He fell down in a fit, 
perhaps?”’—** A fit, your honour’s worship; why, no, 
not exactly that, he, he fell out of a windew, ora p adh I 
don’t know what they call it.”—** Ay, ay; and he broke 
his _neck.”-—** No; not quite that, your worship.”— 
** What then ?’’—** ‘There was a bit of string, or cord, or 
that like, and it throttled poor Mick.”—** And pray for 
what did he suffer ?”"—** Suffer, your worship (weeping) 
faith, only for embellishing (embezzling) a trifle that he 
taught was his own, but his master said it was not, and so 
they swore away his precious life, and that’s all; for Mick’s 
as innocent as the babe unborn.” 





The following advertisement appears in a daily paper, 


not refined ?— 
** Friendship.—The writer, who has just passed 40, and 


ible of pure 


ardent friendship. He can attach himself only to 


possessed of 


im by the attractions of either.” 





Extract of a sermon preached by Sam Quaco, a black 
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too much ; he grow up like a plaintain ; he cut down like 
a banana. Pose de man do good, he 
man do bad, he get bad; pose he 

place call him glorio (glory) where Gor-a-mity (God Al- 


good ; pose de 


its appeal to the intellectual energy of the Mechanics of 


mighty) tan upon de top, and debble (devil) on de bet- 
coms a By bad, he go to dat place call him hell, 
where he mut burn like de pepper-cod ; he call fo drink 
ob a wara; nobody give him drop te cool he dam tongue. 


Antiquities. 

















ON THE PROBABILITY OF ST. PAUL PREACHING THB 
GOSPEL IN BRITAIN. 

In the fifth volume of the Kaleidoscope, page 421, we 
published an interesting article, under the head ** Valuable 
Historical Antique.” The object of the writer was to 
show that St. Paul bad actually preached in Wales, in 
the year 48 after Christ. The fact is recorded upon a 
pyramidal stone, of prodigious magnitude, the shape and 
inscription of which is represented in the annexed engray- 
ing, for the loan of which we have to make an acknow- 
ledgment to the proprietor of the Carnarvon Jiurnai, 
from which the fullowing additional particulars are 
copied : 

*© We have been favoured with another and more correet 
fac simile of the inscription on the Tablet found in the 
parish of Mothvey, relative to St. Paul's preaching on that 
spot, and the interest of the subject, and the historical fact 
it illustrates will, we trust, apologize for our presenting it 
to our readers, and offering a few additional remarks. 
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There are on the tablet, as our readers will perceive, two 
inscriptions, one referring to the preaching of St. Paul, 
and the other to the martyrdom and sepulture of Elim ap 
Owen Goch, and they are separated from each other by 
a line. From a comparison of the numeral characters 
of each, we are inclined to think that they were inscribed 
at different pericds; the latter is dated in modern figures, 
such as are used in the present day, and the former in 
ancient characters; an evidence, we think, decisive of the 
greater antiquity of the former. There is some doubt 
about the precise time indicated in the first inscription ; 
but we are of opinion, that the horizontal line drawn over 
the L, deducts ten from the number it signifies in its 
simple state, in which case it will indicate the year of our 
Lord 58. If this hypothesis be correct, the date will be 
found to tally precisely with the period assigned to Ca- 
ractacus’s return from Rome, whom, it is supposed, St. 
Paul accompanied over to Britain. This is the opinion 


of our westhy and learned Diocesan on the subject, as 
expressed in a letter which he andressed to his clergy, ia 
the year 1812, under the title of ** Christ, not St. Paul, 
the Rock of the Christian Church,” a work exhibiting 
extensive research, and frem the perusal of which we rose 
with much satisfaction, and any person who feels an 1n- 
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repaid for the time he will bestow on this little pamphlet. 
In that his Lordship observes :—*‘ In the before-mentioned 
discourse I have endeavoured to prove, that we were in- 
debted to St. Paul for the first preaching of the Gospel in 
Britain; and founded this proof on Eusebius’s and Je- 
rome’s testimony, that St. Paul was sent prisoner to Rome 
in the second year of Nero, that is, in the year 56. The 
family of Caractacus, who were sent as hostages with him 
in the year 51, were still at Rome; for we are informed 
by an ancient British record, that Caractacus’s father 
accompanied his son, as an hostage, and returned to Bri- 
tain after staying at Rome seven Bag that is, till the 
year 58, and b t with him the knowledge of the 
Christain faith. This family, I conclude that St. Paul 
either accompanied in their return to Britain, or followed 
them after he had visited Spain.” 

The following extracts are from the Bishop of St. David's 
pamphlet, upon Pee of St. Paul preaching the 
Gospel in this Island : 

** The testimonies of the first six centuries, which either 
expressly record St. Paul’s journey to the West and to 


Britain, or afford such evidence of the propagation of 


Christianity in Spain and Britain, as coin 
testimonies, I will give in as few words as possible. 
1. The first and most im 
Clemens Romanus, ‘ the intimate friend and fellow-la- 
bourer of St. Paul.’ He says, that St. Paul, in preaching 
the Gospel, went to the utmost bounds of the West, 
sms To Tigue THs vets. This is not a rhetorical ex- 
pression, as Dr. Hales supposes, but the usual desi 
of Britain. Catullus Britain, ultima Britannia, and 
ultima occidentis insula. The west included Spain, Gaul, 
and Britain. Theodoret speaks of the inhabitants of Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain, as dwelling in the utmost bounds of the 
West, tas ts iowsens sryatias. The connexion be- 
tween Britain and the West will be seen in other 


passages 
quoted by Bishop Stillingfleet ;* and in the following of 


Nicephorus:—*¢e iowigsoy wxsaver Sigoarty xas Tas 
Betravinas vncovs svayytrhicapsves.- The utmost 
bounds of the West, then, is not rhetorical language, in 
itself, for it is a common appellation of Britain ; nor as ap- 
plied to St. Paul, for it was said of others of the Apostles. 


2. In the second Century (A. D. 179) Ireneus speaks of i 


Christianity as pro; to the utmost bounds of the 
earth, dws wigarwy THs ns, by the Apostles, and their 
disciples; and particularly specifies the Churches planted 
ov rass Grgsass, &.4v Ksaross in Spain, and the Celtic 


nations.t By the KsAros, were meant the people of Ger. | &U' 


many, Gaul, and Britain.§ ’ 

3. Atthe end of the second and the inning of the 
third Century (A. D. 198-—220) Tertullian mentions 
among the Christian converts Hispaniarum omnes termini, 
et Gallia rum diverse nationes, ct Britannorum inaccessa 
Romanis loca, Christo vero subdita.|| 

Though Irenwus and Tertullian, in their testimonies, 
do not expressly mention St. Paul, yet the conversion of 
Britain to Christianity is recorded as the work of the 
Apostles and their disciples. It is most interesting to find 
such writers speaking of their proximity to the origin of 
the Christian Church, and consequently of the perfect 
competency of their testimony. Hesterni sumus, says 
Tertullian, ct vestra omnia adimplevimus, urbes, insulas, 
castella, municipia, conciliabula, castra ipsa, tribus, decu. 
rasi, Palatium, Senatum, forum, 

4. In the fourth Century (A. D. 270—340) Eusebius 
says that some of the Apostles ‘* passed over the Ocean to 
the British Isles,” ts ta; xarovpesvas Berrarixas 


ynrves,*® and Jerome, in the same Century (A. D. 829— 
420) ascribes this province expressly to St. Paul, and says, 
that, after his imprisonment, rey been in Spain, he 
went from Ocean to Ocean, and that he preached the Gos- 
pel in the western parts.¢+ In the western parts he in- 
nel IR as is evident from a passage in Epitaphium 

a C: 

5. In the fifth Century (423—460) Theodoret mentions 


* Origenes Britan: p. 38. 

4 Hist. L. II. C. 40, apud Usher. Antig. Eccles. Bri 
p- 740. 

¢ L. 1c. 2 and 3. 

§ Cluverij Introd. Geog. L. 11. ¢. 5. 

§ Adversus Judmos, c. 7. 

| Apologet. c. 37. 

*¢ Demonstr. Evang. L. 3. ¢. 7. 

tt De Script. Eccles, and in Amos. c. & 

tt If the passage be rightly quoted by Camden. “The 
Britains, who live apart from our world, if they go in pilgrim- 
age, will leave the western parts, and seek Jerusalem.”—Gib- 
oyn's Translation of Camden's Brittannia, p. 70, ed. 1696. 




















t is the testimony of 
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the Britons amongst the nations converted by the Apos- 


tles, and says that St. Paul, after his release thence, 
carried the light of the Gospel to other nations.° He says 
also that St. Paul brought salvation to the Islands that 


in the Ocean s+ Tals 09 TH miraryts Drecxtipesvais ynoess 


Tay @PsrAKcar weecnvs yxs. If there could be any doubt 


whether the British Islands were meant by the islands that 
lie in the ocean, we have, besides the passage of Nicephorus 
before quoted, the following of Chrysostom, who thus de- 
scribes them :—Keas yao as Betravinas moos as tug 
Sararras sxtes xtspesvas, xaos oy avTH eveas TH 
Neserw, tng Iuvapesws ov pnceeres noorvre.t 


6. In the sixth century ( ) Venancius Fortu- 


natus says thus of St. Paul: 
*¢ Transit et Oceanum, vel qua facit insula portum, 
Quasque Britannus habet terras, quasque ultima Thule.” 
This passage has been sometimes hesitatingly admitted, 


as if verse were necessarily the vehicle of fiction. But that 


the testimony of Venantius Fortunatus is not to be ascrib- 


ed to the license of ion, and that the 
lan, of = oe. tae is neither 
am 


anes nor hyperbolical,§ we may judge from an 
authority, which Tl not efron of making any 
undue concessions in favour of the evidences of Christia- 


nity ; but who was well acquainted with the political faci- 
lities, which the Roman empire at that time afforded for 


the universal propagation the “¢The public 
highways, which been rede the use of the 


an easy passage for the Christian 


opened missiona- 
ries from Damascus to Corinth, and from Italy to the 


extremity of Spain or Britain.”|| 
To the t authorities here cited we have to add 
the concurrence of the very learned and j modern 
writers referred to before, p. 11. We may add, further, 
the testimony of Archbishop Parker :{ ‘* Paulum ipsum 
Gentium doctorem, cum aliis gentibus, tum nominatim 
Britannis, nunciasse 
atque adeoimpossibile statuunt, cum vero 
d on ay 


Theodoret and Sophronius and Venantius Fortunatus in 
testimony of St. Paul’s journey to Britain. Cave also in 


his life of St. Paul, quotes the same writers, and says, that 
he eodoret undou 


by the aes, = ts the vse op Bie ge 
thorities t, ‘et may judge by my own convictions, 
to put the su of St. Paul's preaching the gospel in 
Britain, beyond all controversy or doubt.” 

@ In 2 Ep. aA Tim. iv. 17. 

¢ Tom. 1. in Psalm 116. 


¢ Orat. Tom. 1. p. 675. 

§ Linguard, Anglo-Saxon Chureh, Vol. 1. p. 3. note 3. 

§ Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall ef the Roman 
Empire, Ch. XV. Vol. IL p. 358. Svo. ed. 

q De Vetustate Ecclesis Brit. initio, 

© Britannia p. 40. ed. 1590. 


Patural History. 


ss Hirunda penne tape Lees amg swallo 

America are now — to approach 
dwellings of man. They preserve thie new abode the 
social habits which distinguish them in the solitudes in 
which they live in numerous troops, executing common la- 
bours, mutual succour, attacking, and 
themselves at — time. These habits have enti 
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they lost when the invasions and power of man dispersed 
them, and reduced them to live more in families. Will 
swallows be more fortunate? Will 




















post priorem suam Rome incarce- 
rationem, ut Theodoretus et Sophronius Patriarcha Hiero- 
solymitanus affirmant. Hoc quod Pontificii incredibile 
maxime coheret :°° 


em imbibisse ;°** who cites 


will it become still more skilful in its labours of con- 
struction? Will it em more solid materials, &c. ? 
Such are the inquiries which will certainly not be neglect- 
ed in America. They will probably form a supplement to 
the researches of Mr.Andubon, a zealous naturalist of 
New York, who has made several journies on purpose to 
observe the swallows in question. This gentleman has, 
it is said, devoted twenty years to the of American 


ornithology ; and a collection of four hun. 
dred drawings of birds, made by himeeli—Reone Em. 
cyclopedique. 





Miscellantes. 


THE DOGS OF LILLE. 
(PROM “ L’HISTOIRE DES CHIENS CRLEBRES.") 
—— 

, Dogs are exceedingly useful in the low country, and it 
dene Thy By = S tae eet . 
Ccarnages them. Such is etrength 
swiftness of those in that country, that they even 
excel horses in the race, of which we are about to mention 

“John Richard Caribouffe, a tich butcher, of Listes, 
ohn a i 
Flanders, had six dogs of an "besedl, neta. 
monly large, with voices as loud as those of bulls, and with 
such oe that they carried with ease several butts of 





inquired of the butcher 
if they np eek eg co as well for the space of half a league. 
at one the notice of the Prince, 
I at half a league was a mere trifle 
—that his dogs could travel full gallop over a much 
distance, and that if he wished, he would bet a 
undred louis that they would beat the Prince’s horses for 
a distance of three leagues. The challenge was accepted, 
— on the 7 seroned it is — to say that an 
mense multitude from rts of the country repai 
to the scene of this sin ve le. a ay 
Having well fed his six dogs, Caribouffe was punctual 
at: the rendezvous, and, at the appointed signal started 
with the Prince’s equerry, who drove a pheton, drawn b 
six elegant horses. The butcher, notwithstanding 
corpulence, quickly passed in his calash the mettlesome 
horses, and arrived at Tournay fifteen minutes before his 
antagonist, thus gaining two thousand four hundred livres 
M° Wybile toon exh euch eiplolis, they obo 
ile men extol suc its, they should not a 
the faithful animals that perfarm them 4 yet, in Paris yea 
frequently see them panting and exhausted with carrying 
weights far beyond their strength. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
(From the Tales of the Crusaders.) . 

‘* You must be aware that the extremes of rude and of 
civilized society are, in these our days, on the point of ap- 
proaching to each other. In rood egy ne period a man 
is his own weaver, tailor, butcher, shoemaker, and so 
forth; and, in the age of stock companies, as the present 
may be called, an individual may be said, in one sense, to 
exercise the same plurality of trades. In fact, a man who 
has dipt largely into these speculations, may combine his 
own expenditure with the improvement of his own income, 
just like the ingenious hydraulic machine, which, by its 
very water, raises its own supplies of water; such a per. 
son buys his bread from his own Baking Company, his 
milk and cheese from his own Dairy Compsny, takes off 
a new coat for the benefit of his Clothing Com > illu. 
minates his house to advance his own Gas Establishment, 
and drinks an additional bottle of wine for the benefit of 
the General Wine Im tion Company. Every act, 
which would otherwise be one of mere extravagance, is, 
to such a person, seasoned with the odor lucri, and recon. 
ciled to ce. Even if the price of the article con~ 
sumed be extravagant, and the quality indifferent, the 
person, who is in a manner his own customer, is only im- 
upon for his own benefit. Nay, if the Joint Stock 





y of Undertakers shall unite with the Medical 
Faculty, as by the late facetious Dr. G——, 
under the firm of Death and the _ er 
might contrive to secure to his heirs a handsome 
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VARIATION TO THE FAVOURITE AIR 


IN OUR LAST. 


—i 


BY SIGNOR L. VAN BEETHOVEN. | 
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ya near 4 
A is so true a type of the caprice and levity 
of ishmmen, that it ma We styled thelr Coat of Arms. 
The Turkish Koran is not half so sacred to a rigid Maho- 
metan, a parish dinner to an Overseer, a turtle feast to an 
» or an election to a Freeholder, as a Gazette is 
to an English Quidnunc. If this informs him of a naval 
armament, he toasts the Admira]s in half-pints apiece, 
ishes them success, gets drunk with loyalty, and goes to 

bed with his head full of seventy fours, sixty-fours, 

ransports, fire ships! Buta newspaper, whose contents 
s not sanctioned by authority, is necessarily so much 
more the receptacle of invention; thence we hear—It 
said,—-A correspondent remarks,—Whereas, &c.—all 
erve to eae surprise, and inform. We hear, can alter 
man’s face as the weather would a barometer; J¢ is said, 





can distort another like a fit of the spasm; J/, can make 
some cry, while suppose, makes others laugh; and a 
Whereas, is like an electrical shock; and though it often 
runs to the extremity of the kingdom, in unison with the 
rest, they altogether form a very agreeable mixture. But 
particular and domestic occurrences form a very essential 
part of this folio: thus a marriage hurts an old maid, 
mortifies a young one, while it consoles a poor dej 

husband, who is secretly pleased to find another is fallen 
into his case :—a death, it of a wife, makes husbands envy 
the widower; while, perhaps, some of the women, who 
censure his want of decent sorrow, him in a 
month after! In fine, person is put in motion by a 
newspaper. It isa bill of fare, containing all the luxu- 
ries, as well as the n es, of life. Politics, for 
instance, have of late been the roast beef of the times; 





essays the plum-pudding; and ape the fritters, cus- 
tard, and all the e¢ cetera of the table, usually denomi- 
nated trifles. Yet the four winds are not liable to more 
mutability than the vehicles of these entertainments: for 
instance; on Monday it is whispered, on Tuesday it is ru- 
moured, on Wednesday it is conjectured, on Thursday it 
is probable, on Friday it ,is positively » and on 
Saturday it is premature. But notwithstanding this, some 
how or other, all are eventually agar for as the affec- 
tions of all are divided among Wit, Anecdote, Poetry, 
Prices of Stock, the Arrival of Shi a newspaper iq 
a itory where every one has his hobby horse; with- 
out it, ee-houses, &c. would be d ted, and the 
country Mer the curate, the exciseman, and many 
others, lose the golden opportunity of appearing as wise as 

Liverpool, March 1, 1824, Quipyuxc, 
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Literature, Criticism, &e. 


AUTHOR OF THE SCOTCH NOVELS. 
—_>—- 

Tn a late number of The British Lion it was asserted, 
as if for the first time, that Dr. Greenfield is the author 
of the Scotch novels. Just five years since we pub- 
lished, we believe, all that could be said on the sub- 
ject of the author of Waverley, &c.; and we have 
never abandoned the opinion, that, whatever share Sir 
Walter Scott may have in editing, revising, embellishing, 
or adding to these celebrated works, he is not their bona 
fide author. Such of our readers as have access to the 
volunes of the Kaleidoscope, and feel any interest in the 
matter, may find the most ample discussion of this dis- 
puted point in our first volume, by consulting the follow- 
ing pages,—41, 57, 73, 121, 133, 140, 404. 

Hor our own parts, we cannot believe Sir Walter Scott 
to be the actual writer of the novels ascribed to him—for 
two rcasons. In the first place, we do not believe that he 
is so marvellously destitute of vanity, or rather, we should 
say, of honest pride, as to forego the high honour which 
ali the civilized world associate with the works in question. 
We cannot believe this, unless there were something in 
the works themselves, as in those of the celebrated Junius, 
which rendered concealment absolutely necessary to the se- 
eurity, the liberty, or the lifeof the writer. It is impossible 
to assign any sufficient, or even plausible reason, why the 
author of Waverley should shrink from public recognition, 
unless there were some stain upon his character which would 
associate disgrace with hisname. In such a predicament 
precisely stands one individual to whom the Scotch Novels 
have been ascribed 3 and that individual we believe to be 
The Great Unknown. Those who, without hesitation, pro- 
nounce Sir Walter Scott to be the writer of the popular 
works in question, ought to recollect that the author of 
Marmion, not only never insinuated that he was the au- 
thor of the Scotch Novels, but has, on more occasions than 
one, actually disclaimed them; and in one instance, too, 
in the presence of his Sovereign.® 

We learn also by the Dublin Morning Register, that 
when Sir Walter Scott lately visited the library adjoining 
St. Patrick's Cathedral, the deputy librarian, who happens 
to be acollegian, in the course of conversation with the 
reputed author of Waverley, said, **Oh, Sir Walter, do 
you know that it is only lately I have had time to get 
through your Redgauntlet.” To which Sir Walter re. 
plied—** Sir, I never met with such a book.” The li- 
brarian stood rebuked, and said nothing. Now, upon the 
supposition that the northern Baronet is the writer of the 
works ascribed to him, and that he wishes to remain un- 
known, we can readily conceive other modes of evading 
inquiry, more candid, and less objectionable, than flatly 
denying the truth. Sir Walter might decline answering 
any questions on the subject, and leave those who made 
what be conceived impertinent inquiries to draw their own 
anferences from his silence. 

We have heard it contended as triumphant and un- 
anewerable circumstantial evidence, that the rapid accu- 
mulation of Sir Walter Scott's fortune can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that he derives ample 
evoluments from some richer source than his own pro- 
feasion; but this conjecture has very little weight with us, 
for thie very obvious reason :—if Dr. Greenfield be the 
anthor of the works under consideration, and Sir Walter 
Scott only their literary foster father, vested with dis- 
eretional editorial rights, and full powers to make all 
financial arrangements with the printers, publishers, and 
bookeellers, it is not impossible, or very improbable, that 
be receives, by stipulation, a large moiety of the profits of 
the literary works, which, under his auspices, have ac- 
quired almost unprecendented popularity. The following 
is the paragraph from the British Lion, which occasioned 
the preceding remarks. = 4 





. 





© Gee Kaleidoscope, Vol. 1, page 67. 


‘* Sir Walter Scott has had these famous novels thrust | 
upon him, andalthough hedisowns thebantling, still will the 
town father it upon him. There is horrid affectation in the 
idea of ** The Great Unknown !”’ but circumstances have ; 
fixed it, to a certainty, on an Ex-Professor, a man of 
high intellect, capable of writing things far beyond the 
novels in question, and who, when in the shade of con- 
cealment, got a livelihood by the press. From the period 
of his disappearing from Edinburgh, branded with the 
name of a Corydon, to that of these novels being pub- 
lished, he lived in great mediocrity; but on their suc- 
ceeding so amply, his appearance and fortunes altered. 
In some of the prefatory addresses, his being under a 
cloud is alluded to, and an idea of his op: par ed 
hinted at, (this we doubt.) There is a chain of unbroken 
circumstances and evidence to correborate what we here 
state. It may be, that the celebrated Borderer takes the 
practical part of the work, or gives the fine, rich, and 
glowing tints of his pencil. But we boldly and fearlessly 





ask The Great Unknown if his name be not Greenfield ? 
and if he did not, or does not, assume the naaie of Ru- 
therford ?” 





Worrespondence. 


MODERN WRITERS. 


—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—** Semper ego auditor tantum?” is a question which 
many a man puts to himself at the present day, who, in 
former times, would have been contented to keep his igno- 
rance at least from the public view by holding his tongue, 
or rather withholding his pen. This is indeed the Age of 
Authors, who do not now wait for-the inspiration of the 
Muses, or for new discoveries in philosophy which demand 
investigation ; the resolution ‘* I will write” is first made; 
**what shall I write about ?” is an after consideration. 
The extent of the productions may likewise be suited to 
the extent of the genius. Prodigious talents may intro- 
duce to the world a ponderous folio, while the less power- 
ful mind may unfold itself in a page and a half of a maga- 
zine. Thus every new subject is eagerly devoured by 
hungry authors, whether their appetite be for fame or 
food, while their ingenuity is often displayed by their at- 
tempts® to place old subjects in new lights, and as every 
description of writing is forced upon the public, this has 
not unaptly been styled the Age of Brass. 

Tom Lightwit is one of those would-be-literary men who 
are perpetually meeting with disappointments: filling sheets, 
ay, and quires of paper, with what no one has a chance of 
reading, he sends the frothy overflowings of his disturbed 
brain for insertion in the magazines of tie day, and is con- 
tinually mortified to see, in their ‘* notice to correspon- 
dents,” that ** T. L.’s communication is quite thrown 
away upon us,”’ ** T. L.’s Ode contains rhyme without rea- 
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ductions must, before their admission on the crowded stage, 
have passed the ordeal of unprejudiced criticism ; but if, after 
this, they are‘condemned by the many-headed multitude, 
(and when could this epithet be so well applied to the multi- 
tude as now, when every man isa reader, and every reader a 
critic) he escapes half the pain, by standing behind the 
curtain : if they are applauded, he is sure, that, in this in. 
stance, the world cannot be bestowing empty and merely 
complimentary praise, since it is on one whom they know 
not; and, if his little bark of fame should set sail with 
prosperous omen, and afterwards be cast on the sand-bank 
of neglect by the blast of popular disapprobation, secure 
on land, he expects, with less concern, the swelling billow 
which may bear it again to the ocean. : 

It is not improbable that these considerations may have 
tempted the launch from shore of the little skiff of 

_ AN ADVENTURER. 
_—_—— ’ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Perhaps the following copy of a sign may not be 

uninteresting to some of your readers: It is over @ public. 


very much amused with it myself. 
Yours, &c. 


— PETER. 
Richd. Harrison Dealer in 
Ale and Tobacco. you Tipling Bledes that here pase by step 
in and drink for praps your Dry. For Richard Harrison 
he does live bere, and seals a pot of Olesom Beer, 


July 4, 1825. 





: SPILLING THE SALT. 

‘* It isa curious fact, though not generally known,” 
say the London papers, ‘‘ that the popular superstition af 
overturning the salt at table being unlucky, arises from 
the picture of the Last Supper, by Leonardo de Vinci, in 
which Judas Iscariot is represented overturning the salt.” 
Now it happens that the Romans, fifteen hundred years 
before this said Leonardo de Vinci was born, entertained the 
same superstitious notions respecting salt. The following 
corroberation of the fact is copied from D’Amay on the 
Manners of the Romans:—** The Romans looked upon 
salt as a sucred thing, and placed little im upon the 
table near it, and esteemed it a bad omen if salt wae 
either forgotten or-spilt.”— Edits. Mercury. 


English Horses.—The demand in France for English rid- 
ing horses is increasing in a most unprecedented manner. 
For two months past, there have been daily arrivals at a 
restaurateur’s, in London, of French horse-dealers, who 
have come hither for the express purpose of purchasin 
riding and cabriolet horses.—London. paper.——En 
horses have 7 been in great demand in France. In one 
of the books of French phraseology there is the followin 
compliment paid to the breed :—‘‘ Les chevaue Anglo 
sont les plus recherchés pour la chasse, par leur ine, 
leur force, leur hardiesse, ct la légéreté avec laquelle il 
Sranchissent les haics, les fossés, et les barriéres,”—Edits, 
Mercury. 


Botanical Rarity.—Several plants of the double white 











son,” or ** We would advise T. L. to make his bow to the 
Muses for ever,” and such like agreeable information. Yet ' 
he is not discouraged, and threatens the world with a neat 
duodecimo, to be entitled Rejected Articles, and argues 
that it will be sure to succeed as well as the Rejected Ad- 
dresses, particularly if he affixes some humorous signature 
(for that is the order of the day) such as Scribbleton, 
Sketchford, or Moses Mawkish. No advice will restrain 
his eagerness for authorship ; it is his theme by day, and 
his constant dream by night. Alas! poor fellow, he is 
too far gone in literary lunacy. Let some compassionate 
hand conduct him to the hospitable of incurables. 

But to return to those writers who do appear before the 
awful tribunal of the public. Besides the solid benefits 
which accrue to the mercenary, and the chaplet of fame 
which urges on the ambitious author, there is, certainly, 
a secret pleasure, however insignificant it may be, which 
arises to the anonymous contributor to periodical works 
who has neither of these indacements. His little pro- 
® There is no doubt but that these attempts are frequently 
most unsuccessful. I have lately seen puetry defined, in one 
magazine, to be language versified, while all former definitions 
were said to be in:perfect; and in another, to be language dis- 
torted from its proper mvaning; aud arguments were brought 








hepatica are now in full bloom, in the garden of Mr. Ban- 

nerman, of Walton. Very few persons possess this very rare 

plant, and it has long been the desideratum of most lovers 

= tay, flowers.—A specimen is now in our possession. 
it. . 


To Correspondents. 


Tue TempPLe or Vesta.—We thank a friend for the copy of 
this masterly prize Poem, which we reserve for the next 
Kaletdoscope. 

German Novet.—An intelligent correspondent has promised 
to favour us immediately with an original translation of 3 
new work of a popular German author. 

New Brunswice.—If the gentleman whe left at our office an 
original communication from St. Andrew’s, intended for 
the Kaleidoscope, should see our present publication, we 
wish to apprize him that his friend’s favour shall be ap- 
propriated in our next. 

Sta Warer Scott anp THe Scorch Novs.a—The editorial 
paragraph on this subject, in the preceding column, hase 
much exceeded the intended limits, that we have been 
obliged to withdraw, for this week, some communications 
we had prepared in the type, including that of Nathan, 
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house door in the neighbourhood of Blackpool ; and I wag | 
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